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COMMUNICATIONS FROM NATIONAL OFFICERS 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE. 

Washington Chapter assessment. 65.00 
Delinquent membership fees.... 126.00 



Total $191.00 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE. 

Washington delegate's mileage.. $ 72.50 
Provisions in 1915-16 budget 
yet unpaid: 

Charters 30.00 

Membership Certificates 22.50 

Binding . . . . .- 5.00 



Total $130.00 

Actual wealth of Fraternity 147.27 

The provisions I wish to bring to your 
attention are as follows : The budget 
officially adopted by the National Coun- 
cil at Chicago will necessitate an ap- 
proximate assessment for 1916-17 of 
$1.70 per member on the basis of last 
year's membership. It will facilitate the 
collection of the assessment if each 
chapter has in mind the fact that such 
an assessment will soon be levied and 
therefore definitely provides for the con- 
tingency in its budget. The other pro- 
vision relates to membership fees for 
initiates. The new Constitution provides 
that from each initiation fee $5.00 shall 
be sent to the National Treasurer. Of 
this amount $2.50 is to be used for the 



purchase of a pin for the initiate and 
the remainder goes toward the support 
of the National Magazine. This mem- 
bership fee should be sent to the Na- 
tional Treasurer as soon as possible af- 
ter the initiation in order that the maga- 
zine may be placed on a firm financial 
footing soon and that there my be a 
minimum of delay in settling the jewel- 
ers' account. 

One word in conclusion concerning 
the work done by the last National Coun- 
cil. I regretted all along my inability to 
be present at that meeting, but my re- 
gret was never so keenly felt as when I 
first had an opportunity to read the pror 
ceedings which form a part of this issue 
of the magazine. Out of the chaos and 
discussion of the past year has emerged 
a clear understanding of what we all 
desire for PHI DELTA KAPPA, and 
the consequent wish on the part of each 
chapter to bring that desire to complete 
fruition. PHI DELTA KAPPA is now 
a unified group of chapters, each possess- 
ing a conception of the common good 
of all. The credit belongs to those dele- 
gates at Chicago who for the good of 
the whole were willing to compromise 
here and there in order that the Fra- 
ternity might face the future united on 
the fundamentals for which we all stand. 
Edwin A. Lee. 
National Treasurer. 



A Word from the Historian 

TO ALL MEN IN THE FIELD 



The National Historian is sending out 
requests to all the chapter secretaries for 
a full list of all members either active, 
associate or honorary, their addresses, 
positions, etc. Knowing that this will 
reach most or practically all of the men 
in the field, he desires to add his own 



exhortation to the ones that will come 
from the secretaries themselves that each 
man be as prompt in sending in the data 
asked for and also any information re- 
garding other Phi Delta Kappa men that 
mav be wanted. 



THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 



Records of some of the chapters are 
in deplorable shape, and it is only 
through the co-operation of the men in 
the field that we shall be able gradually 
to get complete lists of all of our mem- 
bers throughout the country. 

We are rapidly growing in number. It 
is estimated that there are at least two 
thousand Phi Delta Kappas in the United 
States. If we put off much longer the 
collecting of the data concerning these 
men, it will be too late, and we can 
never hope to have any certain knowl- 
edge of those men who have been our 



pioneers. Let us avoid this while we 
can. Work with your secretary! Help 
him all you can ! He may be having a 
hard time, and a failure to respond to his 
appeals is the most deadly discourage- 
ment for effective work known. 

We want to get out a complete Direc- 
tory and History in 1917 that will be a 
joy to all men interested in the organi- 
zation and a credit to Phi Delta Kappa. 
It is largely "up to'' each man in the 
field whether this becomes a reality or 
not. 



The 1916 Council - A Study in Interest 



Various optimistic maxims regarding 
the silver lining of every cloud, the com- 
pensations in all things and the good in 
ill winds might well be quoted with as- 
surance of their being very appropos 
by any one who has been in touch with 
the history of the Fraternity during the 
past year. 

It would be useless to disguise the fact 
that there were currents and counter 
currents between the 1915 and 1916 
Councils and that we had a condition 
that was far from smooth sailing dur- 
ing that year. Neither was it to be ex- 
pected that this would not result in dif- 
ferences of opinion at the meetings of 
the Chicago Council or that at times 
considerable friction would manifest 
itself. 

But if "all's well that ends well," 
surely all is well with Phi Delta Kappa 
now. 

Regardless of other and minor fea- 
tures, the 1916 Council was marked by 
the realization on the part of every dele- 
gate that they were present to take 
measures that were far-reaching in their 



meaning — that there was nothing casual 
or formal about any of the work. Mere 
matters of routine sunk into the back- 
ground, and the interest was of the keen- 
est sort imaginable. 

This interest, which was but a con- 
tinuation of that which had been so 
marked during the year past among the 
chapters, has utterly transcended any- 
thing of the sort the Fraternity has ever 
known. It has been the result of a 
problem, a real problem, even a crisis in 
our affairs, and it is the belief of the 
writer that its stimulation and beneficient 
results have far outweighed all others. 

From now on we can scarcely help be- 
ing more of a Fraternity in the truest 
national sense, more united, more con- 
scious of our strength because of our 
union and of our resulting appreciation 
of common ideals, and therefore more 
efficient in carrying them out — in actual 
performance. 

The tempest is behind us. The fu- 
ture is bright with promise. 

J. David Houser, 
National Historian. 



